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ABSTRACT 

This policy brief presents a discussion of what needs 
to be done to empower, attract, and retain good teachers* Consistent 
with educational reform efforts, the Southeastern Regional Vision for 
Education (SERVE) invited the 1992 and 1993 Outstanding Teachers of 
the Year from Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina to meet as an ongoing Advisory Council for the 
purpose of focusing on issues related to teacher education and 
prof essionalization* The six topics of discussion that emerged during 
the meetings are discussed* These topics are: (1) characteristics of 
innovative teachers; (2) needs of teachers; (3) leadership 
development; (4) change strategies; (5) preservice teacher education; 
and (6) continuing professional development* Since policymakers can 
play a strategic role in supporting teacher recruitment and 
retention, suggestions for professional development, decision making, 
working conditions, and funding are provided* (LL) 
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INTRODUCTION 

As tte educational tdom movement brings about changes in 
the way we teach, it is apparent that die future quality of our 
educational system will dep«Ki upon the effectiveness of 
teaches curraitly in the system and those training to become 
tcachens. The issues of teacher recruitment and retention 
present major challenges, particularly in the South, where our 
current teaching face is declining due to teachers retiring or 
changing careers and fewer people entering the profession. 
Compounding the dileiiima is an increase in high school 
enioUment, estimated by the U.S. Department of Education's 
Projections of Education Statistics to 2003 to grow by 25 
percent in the next ten years 2003 (1989, p. 3). 

Teachers leaving the profession, student enrollment growth, 
tight schod budgets, and other factors illustrate the imperative 
for attracting and retaining good teachers. What will it take to 
keep good teachers and attract the brigjhtest young peq?le to the 
teaching iMX)fession? According to tiie 1991 Metropolitan Life 
Survey (rf teachers, **While most teachers (53%) say greater 
respect for their profession would exert a major impact on 
keeping them in teaching, more involvement in decision- 
making also receives a high (51 %) priority" (p. 5). 

SERVE invited the 1992 and 1993 Teachers of the Year from 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, WBssissiR)i, Nortii Carolina, and 
South Carolina to meet as an ongoing Advisory Council to the 
laboratoiy. Hie first two meetings ofthe Council have focused 
on issues related to teacher education and professionalization. 
Six topics of discussion emerged during die meetings and arc 
discussed below. 



what makes an innovative teadier, they quickly g«ierated an 
interesting and valuable profile of fee kind of teachers we will 
need to move schools toward achieving our national goals for 
education. These teachers must be ^ 

■ Altruistic — compassionate and idealistic 

■ CoUaborative/Cooperative--^vailabletostudentsandoto 
teachers, supportive, able to coordinate and facilitate 

■ Creative/Open-niinded— non-bureaucratic 

■ enable of Qitical Thinking— problem solvers and 
planners 

■ DeterminedA^ersistent— motivated and focused on needs 

■ Driven by Chance of Success—aggressive 

■ Able to Communicate Effectively-^)ersuasive 

■ Capable as Leaders/Role Models— respected by other 
teachers, trustworthy, and reliable— "movers and shakers'' 

■ Dedicated to Learning— curious and observant, reflective, 
holistic 

■ Optimistic and Positive^exciting and excited, having a 
sense of humor 

■ Professionally Competent— well-read, aware of cutting- 
edge issues 

■ ResourcefuiyPractical— efficient nianagcrs, reality-based 

marketers 

■ Self-confident/Secure— risk-takers 

■ Unique 

■ Visionaiy/Futuristic— dreamers and doers 

In summary, innovative teacliers must be able to "leap tall 
buildings in a single bound"— and the Teacher Advisory 
Council mentioned that the ability to go without sleq) helps 
immensely! 




* TOPIC 1: CHARACTERISTICS 
OF INNOVATIVE TEACHERS 



Innovative teachers arc willing to take risks, try new things, and 
do what is needed to create schools for the future. The 12 
teachCR on SERVE's Teacher Advisory Council personify the 
characteristics of innovative teachers. When asked to describe 
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For teachers to be able to perfom at optimum levels, certain 
basic needs of teachers must be met; the Teacher Advisory 
Council identified seven needs. In priority order, the list 
includes time, student needs, leadership development, direct 



commumcadoa, teacher recognition, participation in decision 
making, and teaching tods. 

■ Time includes scheduled time for teachers to leam new 
roles, ID be leaders (see topic tiirce), and to be learners (see 
topic six). 

■ Student needs should drive school decisiwis. The teach- 
ers stressed the need to recognize the diversity erf commu- 
nities and tomake schod decisions that take into account 
individual and community differ^K:es. 

■ Leadership development for teachers includes a variety 
of areas, ranging from training in public relations skills to 
training in facilitadve leadership (see topic diree) and how 
to be change agents. 

■ Througjh direa ccmimunications, teachors can be kept 
informed and involved in polk^y decisions that affect them. 
Upcoming issues need to be discussed witii teachers so 
they can prepare for and paiticipate in any changes that 
may have an impact on them. 

a Substantive teacher recognition shouklbegivenforhigli- 
quality work. The Teacher Advisory Council en^hasized 
this Ttcogniticxi need not be monetaiy rewards so much as 
inchision on decisk>n-making ctxnmittees such as those for 
curricula, texdxx^, budgeting, and the hiring (rf new 
teachers. 

■ Teachers need to participate in both policy and budget 
decisions. Qften»dK)se closest to tf)e problems and issues 
are neglected vAicn decisions concerning them are made. 
Teachers expressed a desire to be included in these discus- 
sions. 

■ Performing to capacity is difficult witfxxit die tools of 
one's trade. Teachers need teaching tools such as comput- 
ers and software, professional development programs, and 
up-to-date materials. 

If we are to attract, keep, and continue to upgrade the skills of 
high-performing, motivated teachers, it seems sensible and 
rational to do all we can to meet these basic needs. 



TOPIC 3: LEADERSHIP 
DEVELOPMENT 



Leadership development for teachers was identified by the 
Teacher Advisory Council as a high priority. Leadership 
devebpment must iiK:lude training in ti)e kinds of skills teach- 
ers wiU need as they assume new roles. Twenty skills were 
identified by the Teachers of the Year. These skills fall 
primarily into three major areas (see next column): 
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I. LEADERSHIP SKILLS 
Conducting workshc^s for peers 
Removing constraints to effective teaching 
Delegating skills training 

Ifevetoping and sharing vision— -helping others see tiie big 
pk^ture 

Focusing energy and vision 
Mentoring 
Taking risks 

Facilitating— teachers as facUitators of learning 

1 COMMUNICATIONS SKILLS 
Communicating effectively 
Marketing 

Persuading — making k>gk:al arguments 
QxKhicting public relations— dealing witii media and 
businesses 

Writing grants^aising funds 

L TEAM BUILDING/DECISION MAKING 
Conflict-management 
Consensus building 
Networking 

Problem-solving/decision making 
Sharing ownership— siqjporting others 
Teamwoik/coUaboration 
Understanding groiq) dynamic^leadership styles 



TOPIC 4: CHANGE 
STRATEGIES 



Many articles have been written recentiy concerning the 
subject of change. The "change" literature makes it clear tfiat 
teachers, in order to function effectively, must become change 
agents. Michael G. Fullan, in the March 1993 issue of 
Educcaional Leadership, identified 'four core capacities for 
building greats change capacity: personal vision-building, 
inquiry, masteiy, and collaboration" (p. 12). Most of the 11 
"essential ingredients" for teacher change identified by the 
Teacher Advisory Council can be grouped under ti^ee**. head- 
ings. 

PERSONAL VISION-BUILDING 
Personal vision-building is internal questioning that helps 
individuals arrive at tiieir own conclusions about the impor- 
tance of what they are doing and the direction their careers will 
take. Block tells us that "creating a vision forces us to take a 
stand for a preferred future" (1987, p. 102). The Teacher 
Advisory Council identified two factors related to personal 
vision-bdkiing (see next page): 



■ Modvack)&-^celingtheneedto(k)sofnethi^ 

■ Belirf—convicdcxi that change 

• will make diings better 

• will benefit teachers or their students 

• is woiA the effort 

INQUIRY 

Inquiry involves continuoi^ questioning and learning. As 
explained by Fullan (1 993), inquiry is necessary for forming aiKl 
reforming personal puipose. While the latter cocoes from 
within, it must be '^fueled by information and ideas in ibc 
environment"^. 13). fa order for inquiry to occur, flic Teacher 
Advisory Council believes two essential things must be in place: 

■ Access to innovators 

■ Discourse about change to address fears and concerns 
MASTERY 

Mastery is crucial to the process of becoming a change agent It 
is an ongoing quest that involves tong-term commitment to 
professional develq)menL As our Teachers of the Year have 
pointed out, mast«y cannot be developed fluough one-shot 
woricshops, faculty meetings, or a hodgepodge of unrelated 
seminars on tqpics irrelevant to teachers' work. As Fullan says, 
*1)eyond exposure to new ideas, we have to know where they fit, 
and wehave to become skilled in them, not just like fliem" (1993, 
p. 14). In order for this to happen, our teacher group believes the 
following ingredients are key: 

■ Time— We must allow time to 

• experiment and reflect 

• field test what woite 

• collect information needed for change 

■ Opportunity to learn from trial experience 

■ Understanding that performance may decline while we are 
learning a new skill 

COLLABORATION 

Alfliough much of what has been discussed concerning change 
strategies has related to pers<mal or individual fact(x^, we know 
thattherearelimitstowhatwecandoonourown. Fullan(1993) 
explains that "p^sonal and group masteiy thrive on each other 
in learning organizations" (p. 14). Collaboration has become 
critical to achieving flie goals we have set for educatioa The 
Teacher Advisory Council identified two elements tiiat must be 
present in order for true collaboration to take place: 

■ Trust of the change advocate and peers 

■ Nurturing fluough mutual suf^xxt 

OTHER 

fa addition to the four characteristics essential for teacher 
change identified by Fullan, SERVE's teachers stated tiiat two 



other ingredients were essential. These were 

■ Prospect for positive reward 

■ Respea and recognition as a prc^essional 



■ TOPICS: PRESERVICE 



An interesting phenomenon m flie education coiiununity is fl)e 
expectation of employers and the public that 'leachos emerge 
£nom thdr preservice training fully and forevermore respon- 
sive, responsible, rational, ad^t^le, intellectually curious, 
vigorous, coaq)assionatc, imaginative, arui open-minded"" 
(Moran, 1991, p. 211). This is indeed a large cider for 
prcscnoce programs to filL fa wder to live n) to such 
expectations as much as possible, preservice programs must be 
responsive to the key issues new teachers will be expected to 
confiDont in the **real" world 

serve's Teacher Advisory Council members identified char- 
acteristics of their preservice teacher education programs that 
they felt were die most and leas t significant in preparing them 
for their role in die classroom. The seven most significant 
characteristics were 

1. ProfesscHs who modeled effective teaching 

2. Arts and science courses tiiat focused on subject matter 
oxitent ratiier than education content 

3. "Hands-on" learning opportunities 

4. Experiences in schools early in their preservice program 

5. Courses that mixed tiieory and practice 

6. Opportunities to experience the beginning of a school year 

7. Experiences at several grade levels 

Additional characteristics that were experienced by a few of 
the teachers and felt to be valuable were 

■ Opportunities to learn by using videotape technology 

■ htemships tiiat lasted one year or more 

■ A holistic approach to teaching and learning 

■ Use of a "buddy system" during tiie learning program 

■ Courses in human development 

These •"x:hers also identified a number of experiences tfiat 
were least significant and detracted from preservice training: 

■ Professors who had not recentiy been in elementary or 
secondary school classrooms and so lacked understanding 
of the issues faced in today's classrooms 

■ Education {^osophy courses tiiat were taught too early in 
tiie program and contamed topics tiiat would have been 
more meaningful after having in-school experience 

■ Qasses widi no real content 
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■ Learning that focused on memory rather than thinking and 
pfx)blem solving 

Activities that had no practical value 
Metfiods classes 

Courses that had a nanx)w focus, as when fHX)fessors used 
books they had written as the only text 

Related to the area of preservice educatioi is the issue of the 
performance of first-year teachers. The Teachers of the Year 
identified a number of deficits they had observed in the knowl- 
edge and prqyaration of new teachers: 

Technology— how it worics and how to use it instructionally 
Legal knowledge related to teacher and school liability 

■ Content knowledge 
Ability to respond to the whole child 
Alternative ^roaches to classroom management 
Ability to teach students fixm diverse cultures 
Interdisciplinary/integrated instructional apfHoaches 
IndivklusJized teaching based on learning styles 
Identification (rf children with special needs 
Trends in education and available resources 
Knowledge (rf the "real world" of how schools are run 
Ability to work with parents 

It is appairat from these Usts that teachers must recdve training 
beyond basic subject area content and pedagogy. Bask: under- 
standings of humanity, &e development erf nurturing skills, 
creative ways of dealing with individual differences, the ability 
to solve problems— these are flie preservice skills teachers need 
to learn. 
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TOPIC 6: CONTINUING 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Rapid changes in approaches to education can quickly result in 
ineffective classroom methods and an un{H-qpared work force. 
The continual training and professional development of work- 
ing teachers is critical to the success of reform effoits. One-shot 
woricshops or after-school inservice sessions will notprovidethe 
kind of training needed to empower teachers and allow them to 
enhance and expand existing skills and kiK)wledge. Effective 
inservice programs, however, result in caring, committed teach- 
ers who arc knowledgeable of the content of their disciplines. 
The SERVE Teacher Advisory Council identified several sig- 
nificant characteristics of effective professional development 
programs; these characteristics arc discussed below. 

RELEVANCE 

Teaching the students erf today to be prepared for tomorrow 
itquirts a different kind of teaching than we arc now providing. 



Professional development programs f^practicing teachers must 
be designed to give them skills relevant to today's needs. If we 
continue to provide programs fliat further rdnforcc the same 
kind of teaching we already have— teaching that "encourages 
students to work in isolation and compete with one another, to 
learn discrete facts and skills rather than to solve complex 
proWems, and to follow fixed routines rather than to experiment 
with novel tasks" (Kennedy, 1991, p. 661) — we arc doomed to 
repeat past mistakes. Relevant professional development pro- 
grams will train teachers to help stud^ts solve "real-life" 
problOTis, to woric collaboratively in teams, and to learn flexibil- 
ity and inventive aj^aches to tasks. 

NEEDS-BASED 

Decisicms about teacher inservice programs arc oftai made in 
the district office. TheTeacherAdviscxy Council stressed the 
need for involving teachers in the selection of thdr own profes- 
sicMial development programs. Teachers know best what their 
expatise and needs arc. Giving teachers greater responsibility 
for their own learning and allowing Aem to choose the new 
knowledge and skills they wish to acquire, based on the needs 
they see in themselves and their students, contributes to &eir 
perceptions of themselves as prcrfessionals. When inservke 
programs are based on needs identified by teachers rather than 
administrators, teachers can, states Maaoff , **brcak down isola- 
tion and buikinetwoiks, bolster confidence, increase knowledge 
of subject matter and of pedagogy, provide die kinds of learning 
that fires enthusiasm, and involve [themselves] in the kinds of 
projects that provide access to decision making" (1988, p. 474). 

RELEASE TIME 

Numerous national inservice programs developed for teachers 
by such organizations as the Rockefeller Foundation, Ford 
Foundation, and Carnegie Corporation have provided informa- 
tion about the overwhelming importance of release time as part 
of any successful teacher professional develq)m€«t model As 
noted by Macroff (1988), 'Tn the programs that were most 
successful, teachers were paid to spend time learning in intensive 
sunmer sessions, and their learning was reinforced by activities 
throughout the school year for which they were given released 
time" (p. 474). 

If we truly believe that professional teacher development is 
critical to bringing about change, we must fmd ways to nwve it 
from the current status of an "add-on," an extra burden, or an 
irrelevant activity to fulfill externally imposed requirements. It 
must become a prestigious, sought-after— perhaps even com- 
petitive-^d most of all, valued, activity. Providing release 
time during the woric day, compensating teachers for summer or 
other free-time participation, and holding retreats are just some 
of the ways these activities could be structured to provide 
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teachers an opportunity to meet and learn together free of the 
day-to-day responsibaities they face. 

MENTORING AND COACHING 

In the 1991 Metrqxditan Life Survey cS the American Teacher, 
46 percent of the teachers surveyed responded to the question, 
**What would help teachers be mere effective?*' with the re- 
sponse, **a skilled, experienced teacher assigned to provide 
advice and assistance (p. 3)." According to Maeroff (1988), 
when teachers are participating in professional develc^xnent 
programs designed to assist their efforts as change agents, the 
support structure of other teachers becomes an even more 
important element: new knowledge and fresh aj^lications are 
most likely to take hold in a school in which a group of teachers 
are similarly enthusiastic about those ideas and bond together. 
They can "turn toone anotherfor the support and encouragement 
that is so often missing ftooi teachers' professional lives" (pp. 
475476). 

Mentoring and coaching can be provided by experienced teach- 
ers who guide and inspire new teachers or by support systems 
made up of new teachers who meet together in pairs or grov5)s 
totalkaboutproblemsandcelebratesuccesses. In either case, the 
benefits in terms of professional growth flow botfi ways. 

In additioQ to the four characteristics of effective inservice 
programs, several charact^stics cf a professional development 
training program were identified by the Teacher Advisory 
Council as detrmentd to the efiectiveness of the program. 

These were 

■ One-shot workshc^s with no follow-up 

■ Instruction that was purely theoretical and included no 
practical content 

■ Activities diat they were required to attend and had no 
choice about regardless of their relevance to individual 
teachers' needs 

■ A requirement of more paperwork 

■ Poor timing, such as inservice training presented at a iong 
faculty meeting 

■ Workshops that suggested lack of trust, lack of respect, or 
lack of teacher professionalism 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Prq)aring the teaching precession for an era of massive change 
is an issue diat goes hand-in-hand with major educational r^oim 
efforts currently underway. SERVE's Teacher Advisory Coun- 
cil is a groq) of highly motivated, excited, and exciting teachers 
who have e]q)ressed what diey think needs to be done u> 
onpower themselves and dieir colleagues to live iq) to the 
challenges that lie diead 

Policymakers can play a strategic role in supporting teacher 
recruitment and retention. The suggestions below address the 
areas d professional development, decision making/working 
conditions, and funding. 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

■ Invest in prdessional development activities for teachers. 
Any business atten:q)ting major restructuring invests heavily 
in retraining its work force. 

■ Insist that teachers have a significant vok:e in designing 
professional development activities. 

■ Devek)p policies that stimulate colleges, universities, and 
locally run staff development centers to thoroughly exam- 
ine programs to ensure appropriateness and to provkle 
teachers qjportunities for amtinuing professional devel- 
opment 

■ Provkleforcross-sectorarticulationandfeedbackbetween 
university colleges of education and schools hiring new 
graduates. 

DECISION MAKING/WORKING CONDITIONS 
m Seek teacher input on policy issues and allow teachers 
authority in decisions rclevmt to their profession. As die 
ones who work most closely with students, teachers bring 
perspectives no one else can offer. 

■ Place a major share of the decision making about curricu- 
lum, instructional strategies, instructional materials, per- 
sonnel, and resource allocation at the school level and 
assure that teachers are involved in making these and other 
decisicxis diat affect them. 

■ As school reform efforts take shape, build in release time 
for the additional woik teachers will be doing. Teachers 
cannot be expected to assume new leadership roles with- 
out being given support and tin^e to do so. 

■ Assure that teachers have the basic tools oi their trade; up- 
tCKiate textbooks, modem technology, adequate supplies 
and buildings that allow for innovative teaching tech- 
niques are critical. 



FUNDING 

m Revicwstateandfederalreguladonsthataiededtof^ 
to see if restrictions on the use funds limit teachers* 
ability to in^rove programs and educaticmal outcomes. 

■ Provide salaries that will attract a strong pool (tfapi^icants 
and will keq) experienced teachers in the field. 

■ Provide incentives for teachei:^. These may take the forms 
of public awards, financial bonuses, or policies that give 
teasers the power and support to make decisions that will 
increase their intrinsic motivation. 
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TEACHER ADVISORY 
COUNCIL MEMBERS 




TTie members of SERVE's Teacher Advisory Council are 

Alabama - Mike Jones, Penelope Moore 

Florida - Tracey Bailey,* Kathleen K. Huie 

Georgia - Sue Ellen Cain, Jeffrey L. White 

Mississippi - Mary Davidson, Betty Whitlock 

North Carolina - Dixie Abemathy, Annie Pegram 

South Carolina - Jeanne C. Sink, Nancy C. Townsend, 
DodieMoGill 



SERVE would like to express appreciation to Dr. Rich- 
ard Thompson of the North Carolina Center for the 
Advancement of Teaching for launching the Teacher 
Advisory Council enterprise at the Center. Dr. 
Thompson's efforts in initiating the program and in 
chairing the meetings are gready appreciated. 

For additional information about the Teacher Advisory 
Council and their work or about the Center for the 
Advancement of Teaching, please contact Dr. Thomp- 
son at (704) 293-5202. 
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•N«tioniI Teacher of the Year for 1992-1993 



New SERVE Products 



Publicatioiis — 

«r Hot Topics. Appndadng Differences: Teaching and Learning in a Culturalfy Diverse Classroom 

Revised and updated for 1993. Shows teachers how to become more sensitive and responsive to the needs of students of different cultures and how to 
enrich education by infiising instruction with a multit-ultural perspective. Several dozen leady-to-use activities and examples of successful school 
programs are inchided as weU as lists of helpful orgaa-zations, contacts, and publications. (105 pages, $7) 

far Hot Topics. CMkbtn Exposed to Drugs: MeedngThtir Needs 

The latest research- and classroom practice-based information and strategies on assisting and educating children who have been prenalally or 
environmenlally exposed lo cocaine, alcohol, or other drugs. Teachers and other savice providers are offered cxamjto of activities for wortong with 
substance-exposed children and their families. ^•^ cxtensrve list of resource organizations and contacts fw further information is provided, (izu 
pages, $7) 

Po&cy Brief. Children Exposed to Drugs: WhatPoScymakersCanDo 

A discussioii of the impact of prenatal and environmental exposure to drags on children and 

thcprobtans. Societal and educational consequences of drug exposure, service deUvcry issues, and policy c^ 

tions at the national, state, and k)cal levels are explored. (8pages.$l) 

f3t poUcy Brief. Teachers of the Year Speak out: Key Issues in Teacher ProfessionaEzadon 
Teachers of the Year in the Southeast were brought together to discuss toy issues in teachaprofessio^^ 

with policy implications, are summarized in this policy brief. Theareasaddrcsscdcharacteristicsof innovative teachers, needs of teachers, kad^ 
development, diangc strategics, prcscrvice education, and continuing professional devdopment. (8 pages, $1) 

*3P SERVE Report How to Assess Student Performance in Sdence: Going Beyond MuMple-Choice Tests 

TTiis publication provides science teachers with practical information on ways to use «^ Clarification aid 

examples of assessment methods, rubrics, and grading methods are provided. (68 pages, $7) 

Videotape 



Passc^es: Providing Condnuity from Preschool to School 

TWs vMeotape takes a look at eight key components of programs that arc eifective in providing continuous services for young children and their famibes. 
Filmed on tocation at several schools that exemplify these continuity components, it higWights the effectiveness of these components and demonstrates 
the positive impact that interagency collaborative efforts can have on young chikken's success in school (VHS, 30 min., $19.95) 
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About the SERVE laboratory ... 

SERVE-^he SoulhEastem Regtonaf Vision for Education's the educational Improvement 
tobomtoiV for the Southeast, operating under contract with the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion. The laboratoiy serves Alabama, Rorlda, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. SERVE'S goals are to address critical issues in the region, work as a 
catalyst for positive research and practice, and become an invaluable source of Infcrma- 
tlpn for prgai)l2atlons wprWng to promote system^ 

for mpie information, please call ihe S^^ 

Greensboro, N.C. {800)75W277 

Tallahassee, Fla. (800)352-6001 

Atlanta, Ga. (800)659-3204 _ 



This documMit was produced with funds from the Office of Educational Research and Improvement, U.S. Department 
Education, under contract no. RP91002010. 



aeveland, Miss. 



(800)326-4548 





345 South Magnolia Drive 
Suite D-23 

Tallahassee, FL 32301-2950 



Alabama Florida Georgia Mississippi North Carolina South Carolina 
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